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CHAPTER I. 

Time — 9:30 evening. 

Place — New York. 

Scene — Interior of drawing room, 
Drew mansion, Fifth Avenue. 

Is there a more distressing situation 
for a proud and sensitive woman than 
to be forced to admit to herself that her 
only child, the pride of her heart, had 
suddenly drifted into the most danger- 
ous atmosphere of day dreams. 'Twas 
a warm summer's night in June; all 
nature seemed at its best, and a cool 
breeze floated about the room and nes- 
tled in the lace draperies of the cozy 
corner windows. The stars shone bright 
and clear in the heavens, while the lights 
in the distance seemed to beckon one to 
follow the crowds along Broadway. A 
faint perfume of rose leaves that stood 
in a vase on the corner of the piano 
at the farthest end of the apartment 
scented the air, while a bronze cupid 
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lamp sat in the center of the massive 
library table in the center of the room, 
balancing a cluster of tiny electric 
lights, that cast a weird reflection about 
the place, and rested in the silver tresses 
of Mother Drew, who seemed busily en- 
gaged with some embroidery work. 
Nothing save the steady ticking of the 
old hall clock served to break the sol- 
emn stillness. An occasional sigh es- 
caped from the figure in the rocker, 
while her watchful eyes were occasion- 
ally turned towards the window, where 
a dainty bit of a girl lay curled up amid 
the pillows, like a tired child from its 
play, apparently indifferent to all about 
her. "J ane > why do you sit alone so 
much here of late ? I have watched you 
for hours, and every night for the past 
two weeks I have found you staring 
blankly before you, seemingly uncon- 
scious to all about you. What have you 
on your mind, child, that even I, your 
mother, have hopelessly failed to un- 
ravel? I shall have to relate your 
strange actions to your father at once, 
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as I feel it necessary that you be placed 
in a good boarding school. Day dreams 
are not good for one of your years; be- 
sides, I fear your father (has made a 
grave mistake in allowing you to be 
pampered and humored to everything, 
your every wish gratified, and your silly 
little head filled with nonsense and 
frivolities of life." 

The little figure in the corner turned 
nervously about and wound her two 
beautiful arms over her well-shaped 
head, while her fingers toyed with a 
stray golden curl that had made its 
escape and nestled about her shoulder. 

"Why, when I was a girl, my life was 
far different from yours. Indeed, I had 
a daily program made out which I was 
made to follow, never being allowed to 
be idle, only long enough to tidy myself 
up for the evening meal and to busy 
myself with a useful bit of lace until 
time to retire for the night. Jane, you 
are wasting your time in a reckless 
fashion, and I shall not permit you to 
go on in the rut any longer." 
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The dreamer closed her big ; beautiful 
eyes to shut out the vision of life in a 
stuffy old boarding school, which was 
indeed anything but a pleasant thought 
to this queer child of nature, and rose 
from her seat in the window and pro- 
ceeded to gather up a few stray books 
that lay about the room, discarded and 
unfinished by her, and placed them on 
the book shelves, and turned as if to 
leave the room. Angered by the seem- 
ing indifference of her daughter, she 
sternly demanded that she remain where 
she stood until she had finished talking 
with her. Reluctantly enough, she 
threw herself down upon the piano 
bench, running her tiny fingers over the 
piano keys, while the strains of a popu- 
lar song ran through the room. 

"Why, mother, I had absolutely noth- 
ing in particular on my mind; in fact, I 
do not really know of what I was think- 
ing about, and I am sorry if I have 
made you unhappy here of late by my 
seeming indifference to all about me, but 
I am tired of spending my time day after 
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day within the four walls of my home 
with nothing to break the monotony of 
it all, my sole companion being your- 
self, and no young faces about me to 
occasionally while away the lonely 
hours, or that seemingly understand me. 
Besides, can you mate youth with old 
age, and expect either of them to be 
happy? I am only allowed such free- 
dom that you and dad see fit to give 
me, and I believe that I lead the most 
secluded life of any of my girl acquaint- 
ances, and even though it be true that 
your life had been spent far differently 
than mine, I feel quite sure that it could 
not have been more empty or narrower 
than mine, and things have changed 
since you were a girl, and in this day 
and age people look upon life in an en- 
tirely different light; besides, I am 
young and full of life, and I want to live 
like the other girls of my age, and I only 
ask that which youth alone can under- 
stand and hunger for; to linger midst 
the gayety and brighter things, to come 
and go as I like without a bodyguard, to 
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drift midst the lights and music — yes, 
to live and breathe freely for once. Is 
this asking so very much, I wonder?" 

"You and dad have made me feel as 
helpless as a baby, a possession of fear 
taking hold of me whenever I stand 
alone. Incapable of thinking for myself. 
Leaning always upon my people until I 
feel that I am incapable of existing away 
from your watchful eyes. And am I not 
a caged captive, compelled to lead the 
same old monotonous life from time to 
time, never being seen away from the 
close companionship of my people? 
What must my friends think of me, any- 
way? I feel like a weakling and I can 
not exist in this atmosphere any longer. 
I want to think for myself, and, above 
all things, I crave freedom. Can you 
expect me to drift on in this way and be 
happy and contented with life? No, I 
am tired. Tired of it all, and I would 
welcome most anything that could pos- 
sibly happen to free me from this life of 
bondage." Jane rose and paced the 
length of the room while her mother 
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listened in terror to the sudden confes- 
sion from her daughter's lips. 

"See how Doris Gray is permitted to 
go about to parties and to dine out occa- 
sionally, or to dance or drive with her 
gentlemen friends, until one evening 
spent at home is a positive treat to her. 

"Jane Drew, I am ashamed of you to 
hear you say such horrid things to me 
tonight. Your father has given you far 
too much in life. See the allowance you 
have, and how you waste it, and I dare 
say your grandmother would turn over 
in her grave if she but knew how you are 
being raised. I should think that you 
would consider yourself a very lucky 
girl to have both your parents living, 
who have tried to do everything in their 
power to make you happy, and I am hor- 
rified to see this ungrateful attitude 
slowly taking possession of you. Things 
do not terminate in real life as they do 
in books of fiction, and I feel quite sure 
that Doris Gray, who has never known 
a mother's love or protection, would 
gladly exchange places with you, and if 
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the truth were known, she seeks the 
worldly pleasures to take the place of 
what is lacking in her home, closely as- 
sociated with a cross old maid aunt, who 
means very little to her in comparison 
to a mother. See how shamefully you 
have treated Charles Rankin, who show- 
ers you with flowers and candy, and 
hungers for one little kind word from 
you." 

"Yes, but Charles Rankin and his 
candy and flowers do not interest me ; in 
fact, they bore me dreadfully, and I am 
very unhappy to say the least. Ruth 
Kuger has both father and mother, yet 
does she lead the narrow life that I am 
forced to follow? Why, it's simply 
maddening, and I am quite sure that my 
friends are dreadfully bored with my 
company as well, for I am so different 
to them. True, they call in to see me 
occasionally, but do they seem contented 
to stay very long at a time? And why? 
Because then I should be expected to 
entertain and to go out among them, and 
this you and dad will not permit. What 
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is this pretty home for if not to enjoy? 
Also, all of my pretty gowns as well, and 
why am I not permitted to be like other 
girls?" 

"Jane, does not your father allow you 
all such privileges in company with him 
and me? Are you so selfish as to openly 
admit that you do not enjoy going about 
in company with your parents? Has 
your father not shown you the empti- 
ness of it all, making it possible for you 
to see that such a misspent life, if you 
were to follow it up, would but bring 
you to grief? A girl of your ideas can 
possibly come to no good end," and 
Mother Drew rose from her chair while 
her work fell in a heap on the floor, and 
kissing the restless figure before her, 
bade her goodnight and immediately 
left the room. 

Jane stole softly to the window and 
stood gazing far out over the city, while 
the white lights seemed to taunt her, 
wondering what the future could pos- 
sibly hold in store for her, and, brushing 
a tear from her cheek, she walked list- 
lessly up the stairs to her room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A feeling of loneliness stole over 
Audrey Drew as he glided up the steps 
of a prominent hotel in Denver and 
found himself in a lobby full of flowers, 
music, and lightly shod men and women. 
He stood apart from the crowd and a 
minute passed in which he seemed lost 
in deep thought. Every one in the 
world about him, yet not a familiar face 
among them. Time had dragged dread- 
fully to this man of the world, whose 
one aim in life had been to make money, 
and he had been successful without a 
doubt. Deeply devoted to his little fam- 
ily, and denying himself the home com- 
forts of life, traveling from coast to 
coast, and returning home at the end of 
a three months' trip, in which time he 
devoted himself to his wife and daugh- 
ter. Jane had shown great marks of 
beauty, and Audrey Drew had used 
every precaution to shield her from 
worldly influences, furnishing her with 
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every luxury that money could buy, and 
putting her in the care of a governess. 
The fact had never dawned upon him 
that she might tire of such a narrow ex- 
istence. The thought had never entered 
his head until suddenly awakened by the 
anxiety of his wife, that was plainly 
shown in his letters. A telegram was 
rudely thrust in his hand and with nerv- 
ous fingers he tore open the yellow en- 
velope. Checking out of the hotel in 
great haste he hailed a cab and was soon 
on his way to New York. 

A light snow had fallen, casting its 
white blanket over the city, while a 
sharp wind howled in doleful tune, fur- 
nishing cold food for his .present state 
of mind. Four months had passed since 
the unpleasant drawing-room scene, and 
things had gone on about the same 
in the Drew mansion. Jane had spent 
her time as before, occasionally, seek- 
ing consolation by a stolen visit or two 
with Doris Gray, who occasionally 
frequented the club houses and tasted 
of the wine, and willingly enough had 
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succeeded in getting Jane to indulge 
in such things. Her silly little head 
had completely been turned by the 
attentions of the society fellows that 
frequented these places, and it hap- 
pened that on the very day that the 
train sped on with Audrey Drew, who 
had planned to surprise them, he him- 
self was furnished a surprise as well. 
Doris had called for Jane that afternoon 
and after a wild entreaty with Mother 
Drew had succeeded in winning her con- 
sent to allow Jane to dine out with her 
and a party of friends. In the crowd, 
however, and by chance, Ray Meyers 
happened to appear upon the scene, and 
immediately took notice of the marked 
beauty of Jane and lavished all of his 
attentions upon her. She admired the 
tall, handsome fellow before her and lis- 
tened to his wild entreaties to again ven- 
ture out and join in the merriment. The 
wine flowed freely and Jane and Doris 
lost all count of time. It was quite dark, 
however, when they left the club, and 
Jane started for home, her brain awhirl, 
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and her steps uncertain. Doris sized up 
the situation and immediately advised 
Jane to return home with her, as she 
could easily explain to her mother, and 
Jane listened and followed her little 
friend. 

A cab drew up to the Drew home and 
Mother Drew was surprised to see her 
husband standing in the doorway. She 
had been very uneasy about Jane, and 
had stepped to the phone to call Doris 
to learn of what had happened. She 
hastily explained to her husband that 
Jane had spent the afternoon with Doris 
and had failed to come home. It was 
then ten-thirty at night, and Audrey 
Drew hastily departed from the house 
and went in search of his daughter. 

A loud peal of the bell caused Doris 
to tremble with fear, and she hesitated 
as to whether she should answer it or 
not. The servants had all retired for the 
night, and Jane and Doris had slipped 
in through the sun room in order not to 
awaken the aunt. Audrey Drew was 
not to be foiled, and again the loud peal 
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of the bell dealt a final admittance. 
Doris stood white with fear at the sud- 
den return of Jane's father, and he no- 
ticed her cheeks looked flushed and fev- 
erish. He asked for Jane and was told 
that she was there. He immediately 
pushed towards the hall, and entered, 
and found his way to the couch in the 
den where Jane lay stretched out, her 
eyes closed and seemingly unconscious 
as to their presence. A heated argu- 
ment followed between Audrey Drew 
and Doris, and he demanded to know 
where they had been that had kept his 
daughter away from home at this hour 
of the night and to find them both in 
this condition. Doris Gray had formed 
a habit of telling little white lies to 
shield herself from the questioning eye 
of the stern old aunt, and readily enough 
explained that they had dined out, but 
had returned home and had partaken of 
a bit too much wine while alone. He 
gathered Jane up into his arms and 
placed her in a cab. Mother Drew stood 
aghast as the limp figure was carried 
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up the steps and she burst into tears. 
Jane did not rouse from her stupor till 
the next morning and hurried down to 
the breakfast room, fearful of what her 
mother might say to her, not having 
remembered how she had gotten home. 
The face of Ray Meyers had haunted 
her, and she determined to see him 
again. Imagine Jane's surprise when 
she took her place at the table and was 
suddenly confronted by her father. Not 
a word was spoken all during the meal, 
and Jane pushed the cup of hot choco- 
late from her and toyed with her toast, 
finally excusing herself from the table. 
Audrey Drew was deeply grieved to 
learn that discontentment had entered 
her heart, and the night before had 
dealt him a death blow. He found his 
way to the drawing room and took Jane 
by the arm, and without a word, led 
her into his private study. Placing her 
in a chair directly in front of his, so that 
she was compelled to face him, he imme- 
diately proceeded to question her as to 
her daily routine of life, and how she 
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had been putting in her time. Jane let 
the corners of her mouth settle and tried 
to avoid his steady gaze, while a strange 
look played about her face. It was not 
altogether lost on her father, however, 
who was watching her closely. Jane 
glanced nervously about her, but at last 
their eyes met. Audrey Drew had gone 
in for plain facts and he meant to have 
them. He had taken things related to 
him by his wife quite seriously and after 
the eventful night before he was not to 
be foiled. 

"There is no use mincing matters," 
he began. Matters that should not be 
minced sounded suspiciously disagree- 
able to Jane. "I do not mean to be cross 
with you, Jane, but what is this story I 
hear from your mother, that has so up- 
set her? Besides, I ask you to explain 
your strange conduct to me of last eve- 
ning." 

"I have only been lonesome a little, 
Dad," said Jane, quickly, "and mother 
seemed to think it a waste of time for 
me to allow myself to dwell upon that 
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which she termed gayeties and frivoli- 
ties of life. But I guess all girls of my 
age dream away part of their life at 
least, do they not? And I can not see 
why I am at all different from others." 
Her voice betrayed resentment, and 
Andrey Drew was convinced still fur- 
ther that he had a very uncomfortable 
task before him. 

"Do you mean to admit that you are 
allowing yourself to become dissatis- 
fied with your simple home surround- 
ings, and are falling victim to the nar- 
row and emptiness of the outside world 
of make-believe? You have been al- 
lowed to read too many cheap novels. 
You have never thought of anything 
serious in your life. You have never 
had to do so, but this mood you have 
drifted into can never bring about any- 
thing good for you." 

"I am sure I do not know what to 
think, Dad. I never imagined that one 
was supposed to live the same old mo- 
notonous life from day to day, with no 
change at all to cheer or break the same- 
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ness of it all. Just to be born and to 
linger on until the cold, clammy hand 
of death had claimed you, growing older 
every hour you breathe, is this all that I 
am to expect of my unhappy existence ?" 
She asked the question mentally, how- 
ever, and she was deeply annoyed with 
her father. She had become wilful and 
a feeling that she had been abused had 
taken possession of her in spite of her- 
self. 

Audrey Drew gained very little head- 
way in the argument, and rose and left 
Jane's side, with a supremely misunder- 
stood air. He dared not question her 
as to her inmost thoughts, for he felt 
in his heart she could evade answering 
him truthfully. Despite Jane's dis- 
approval of life, he felt that he had made 
a grave mistake in raising her. She had 
appeared before him dangerously beau- 
tiful and now a look of defiance in her 
deep blue eyes, as he had left her, con- 
vinced him that there had been enough 
said, and what right had he to suppose 
that she could be held in bondage, shut 
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out from the world, and expect her to 
be satisfied and contented with her lot. 
Now, he had made a grave error and he 
was willing to admit it to himself. He 
must make all haste to put things be- 
fore her in an entirely different light. 
It was a wholly simple thing, devoid of 
problem. 

In the next few days things drifted 
along slowly. Jane had never felt so 
lonely in all her life before, and she had 
never quite remembered having time to 
drag so slowly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"There must be something in the air 
today," remarked Doris Gray as she 
tripped lightly down the steps of her 
home and came face to face with Ray 
Meyers, who was on the way to the club. 
She glanced at him swiftly. He was so 
broad, so erect and very handsome. He 
raised his hat. On second thought she 
turned and called him. He looked at 
her, wrinkling his brow, but in his face 
came a glow of warm light. "Any news 
of the little favorite, Doris ?" 

"Yes, some startling facts to relate. 
Her father returned from the road and 
Jane Drew is in disgrace. In fact, I 
doubt very much if she will be allowed 
to venture out from her mother's watch- 
ful eye for some time to come, and I am 
on my way up there now to intercede in 
her behalf." He lifted his head — a 
strong head, nobly rounded. 

"I have seen her, Doris, and I have 
met the one girl in all my life that I have 
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ever loved." They had always spoken 
freely to each other, for they had been 
close friends from childhood. The 
Meyers estate and Gray homestead had 
been closely connected. The two fami- 
lies were devout friends, and Ray had 
been Doris Gray's confidant and adviser 
since school days. Ray had been left an 
orphan at an early age, and had been 
most fortunate in obtaining the vast 
wealth left him by his parents. Well 
liked by his fellow-men and possessor of 
strong will power that held him aloof 
from worldly temptations. 'Twas true 
he occasionally would indulge in a sip of 
wine, but never partaking of it to any 
great extent, and known always to 
come out of the environment of good 
fellowship without a tarnish. Doris 
Gray thought lots of Ray Meyers, but it 
was in a brotherly way, and they under- 
stood each other perfectly. Doris had 
always spoken freely to Ray of things 
that had interested and stirred her. 
They walked on down the avenue, and, 
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bidding each other good-bye, departed 
in different directions. 

Doris had not gone very far when she 
was confronted by Charles Rankin, hat 
in hand and a wild expression in his 
eyes. She tried to rush by, but he 
stopped her. "I have just returned from 
the Drew house to find that the place is 
deserted, save for the servants, who, 
knowingly or unknowingly, will give 
out no information." 

Doris stood wild-eyed. "Do you 
mean that Mother Drew — ?" "Yes, all 
of them, and Jane has suddenly dropped 
off the earth, and I can learn absolutely 
nothing regarding their whereabouts. 
The thought flashed through Doris 
Gray's mind to fly for Ray, and without 
a good-bye, she rushed on down the 
street, and was soon on her way to the 
club. Stepping into a drug store, she 
called and soon got Ray on the wire 
and gave him a rough outline of the 
present state of affairs. 

A surprise was in store for Doris 
Gray. As she returned home from her 
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chat on the phone with Meyers, her 
aunt had suffered a paralytic stroke and 
lay cold and still in the center of the 
floor, while the servants were rushing 
about, and waiting the approach of the 
doctor. Doris felt the day had been full 
of unforeseen surprises for her, and 
when the silent figure lay upon the bed, 
Doris gave way to real grief. She had 
indeed felt deserted when she learned 
of Jane Drew's sudden disappearance, 
now before her very eyes, cold and still, 
lay the only one creature that she had 
left to cling to, and a feeling of terror 
took hold of her at the thought of her 
passing away, but fate had dealt her a 
cruel blow. With hushed whispers she 
was taken from the room and kept in 
ignorance as to the present state of af- 
fairs, until morning, when she was sud- 
denly aware that she was indeed alone 
in the world, for her aunt had never re- 
gained consciousness, and she felt the 
whole world had suddenly deserted her. 
Weeks passed, yet no word of any 
kind from Jane, while she spent her 
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lonely hours in her home, her sole com- • 
panions being the servants and one little 
French maid. An occasional visit from 
Ray, and a few evenings spent together, 
in which the main topic of course had 
been Jane Drew. 

The first red robin had made its ap- 
pearance in the trees and announced the 
coming of Spring once more. Doris had 
long since grown weary of her present 
surroundings and had decided to take 
a trip, as a change of scene would be of 
benefit to her, she felt sure, so she and 
her maid left at an early date for Ohio, 
where Doris wished to drift into the soli- 
tude of the hills and to retire to some 
old-fashioned farm house, where she felt 
she would find rest and peace of mind. 
In a lonely spot secreted amidst the 
trees, and half hidden from the road, she 
sought admittance. A tired old soul 
opened the door and invited her to enter, 
much to the disgust of the maid, who 
had pictured to herself an entirely dif- 
ferent trip, excitement and gayety and 
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repeated change of scene, but for this 
Doris had no desire whatever. 

The old gray house had not seen a 
coat of paint for ages and it was quaint 
and old-fashioned, indeed. A long colo- 
nial porch covered the length of the 
house, and an old-fashioned red lounge 
in one corner of the porch, a rocker that 
also was noted for its age and design, 
set to one side, while a spinning wheel 
sunken in the ground added to the 
quaintness of the place, and gave it 
charm by the old-fashioned red roses 
that twined themselves about it. A 
tumbled-down well set apart from the 
scene, and the old red barn and out- 
houses were visible across the drive. 
Doris had drifted into the old lane 
regardless of the fact that she did not 
know a soul about the country; in 
fact, she had alighted from the train 
and simply wandered about to dis- 
cover a haven of rest. Something 
seemed to lead her to this old farm 
house; a something that she could not 
explain, and she at once made it known 
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to the white-haired figure in the door- 
way that she was seeking lodging for 
herself and maid. 

The thought had struck the old lady 
that one with such style and grace had 
no doubt lost her way, and she held the 
door open without asking her in, but 
willingly enough bade them enter as 
soon as Doris had explained. Seated in 
a rocker in front of an old-fashioned 
table with its red-checked cover cm it, 
and having given Doris and the maid a 
chair beside her, she immediately began 
to talk. "I don't reckon as how you will 
find very much to do around these parts, 
as we are so fur from any good-sized 
town, you see, and its purty lonesome 
for these here city folks to come about 
this part of the country, but if you think 
you folks kin stand it, I will be mighty 
glad to have you, and there is plenty of 
milk to drink, fresh eggs, and lots of 
spring chickens. I don't 'low as how 
you will starve, at any rate, and the mail 
cart comes once a day, and the scenery 
about here might interest you a bit. 
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Our daisy fields are a purty sight to look 
at when all in bloom, and it's not so very 
far from Cincinnati. You kin take a 
train, or the traction at any time, and 
there is plenty of hired help about the 
place to see that you get to and from 
the station. My name is Hopkins. Pa 
Hopkins is getting purty old, but he 
manages to tantalize the life orta me 
with his visitin' these chicken fights 
most every night, and we have a row 
over his smartness every now and then, 
but I guess if you kin stand for that I 
kin fix you up all right. I have two nice 
bedrooms with feather beds in them 
that has been in our family for years. 
And as for comfort, well, Pa says they 
caint be beat." Doris Gray sat listen- 
ing to her queer, old-fashioned line of 
talk and finally broke the conversation 
by making it known that they were very 
tired and should like to be shown to their 
rooms. "Well, I don't know as whether 
Pa filled them coal oil lamps this morn- 
ing. He is gittin* so absent-minded here 
of late, but I will give you the parlor 
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lamp till in the morning," and with that 
she left the room and suddenly appeared 
with a blue glass bowl with a handle on 
it and a small white chimney. "I don't 
guess as that you might break it. Now, 
what's your name?" 

"Just call me Doris and this is 
Nannett." 

"All right, Nannie, I will just cut it 
a little bit short, for the rest of it is such 
a mouthful to say." 

A smile stole from Doris Gray's lips 
as Nannett, hopelessly disgusted, fol- 
lowed them up the stairs and found her- 
self alone in a small but clean room, with 
a door that adjoined the room beyond. 
A matting carpet and an old-fashioned 
wood bedstead, one chair, and wash 
bowl and pitcher, and two old family 
portraits completed the furnishings of 
the room, while behind the door was 
secreted a small closet for her clothes. 
Doris felt silently pleased and at home 
in this old-fashioned farm house, and 
resolved to take an unlimited vacation 
right here. After all, there was some- 
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thing so homelike and real about 
the old place and she welcomed the 
change gladly. The room Doris occu- 
pied stood out alone from the farm 
house, it seemed to her, so large and 
airy, while there seemed to be windows 
on all sides of the room, that had inside 
shutters and white muslin curtains. An 
old-fashioned white marble table stood 
in the front of the room between two 
windows, and an old-fashioned oval mir- 
ror hung over it. A wash stand, pitcher, 
and a cake of cheap pink soap, a rag rug, 
and a rocker and straight chair, and an- 
other old wood bed with its log cabin 
quilt, a picture of Romeo and Juliet, in 
colors, in a large, old-fashioned frame 
hung on the wall, and beneath it an old- 
fashioned black mantel, and a curio vase 
and plaster paris dog completed the fur- 
nishing. A cupboard for her clothes, 
and that was all. 

Nannett came into the room and im- 
patiently took the hairpins from Doris 
Gray's raven locks. The reflection in 
the mirror was anything but pleasing to 
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look at, but it struck Doris funny, and 
she burst into laughter. "Why, Nan- 
nett, you do not seem a bit pleased with 
our new-found home, and really I think 
it's just perfectly dandy. Such a rest 
and change from busy New York, and 
so clean and quiet. Why, it's really a 
haven of rest." Nannett purched her lips 
and suddenly remarked that "indeed it 
was a very nice place to die in." Her 
broken French only added to the 
comedy. 

"I feel very much alive. I shall soon 
feel quite like my old self again, and 
look, Nannett, look at the beauty of 
those hills. See the winding cedar lane 
and the number of trees that touch at 
the tops and form an arch. Really it 
is wonderfully beautiful." 

Nannett turned impatiently from the 
window and proceeded to finish her 
task, when they were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a low tap on the door. 

At the command "Come in" the door 
opened and there stood Ma Hopkins, 
a tray in hand with a white napkin, two 
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large glasses of milk, some jelly tarts, 
and a big red apple, "I thought as how 
you might be a bit hungry after your 
long trip. A bite to eat of a night will 
make you sleep mighty fine." 

"Oh, thank you, and how good this 
looks." 

Nannett left her glass of milk and 
dainties untouched, while Ma Hopkins 
went on to say that she forgot to men- 
tion that they had visitors once a week 
from the Cincinnati school for girls and 
that she furnished a dinner for the two 
Sisters and four of the girls that were 
furnished a treat in turn each week, but 
of course they didn't need to visit with 
them if they didn't want to be bothered. 

The glass of milk Doris held in her 
hand had almost fallen to the floor. A 
thought struck her that maybe she 
might locate Jane Drew, and that Fate 
alone had put her on the trail. She at 
once inquired as to the name of the 
school, and what the girls' names were 
that came to the old farm each week 
with the Sisters. 
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"Really now, I just caint remember, 
but I dare say they are purty nice girls 
and all come of mighty nice families. 
It's the Sisters of Mercy Convent and 
they watch the girls purty close, as 
these here woods are full of those Cin- 
cinnati fellers that mosey around and 
camp along the river of a summer and 
they are not always here for their 
health. They know a purty face when 
they see one, and more'n one girl has 
mysteriously disappeared from them 
convent walls, and just lately I believe 
one got away, but them Sisters don't 
do much talking, you know, and nuther 
do I, so I can't say as how they come 
out." 

Doris feigned a yawn, and Ma Hop- 
kins rose from the bed and bid them 
both good-night. 

"Nannett, did you hear what she says 
of the Convent near here? Whv, I 
may yet find Jane Drew and take her 
back with me. I feel it was fate and 
fate alone that led me to this deserted 
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spot in the woods. You may go now, 
I wish to be alone." 

"Do you wish me to flash the light, 
o^ I mean to blow out this lamp?" 

?'No, Nannett, I will attend to it," 
and the door closed and Doris Gray 
was alone and could think. 

She took pen and paper from her 
traveling bag* and hastily scratched off 
a few lines to Ray Meyers, then slowly 
blew out the light and retired for the 
night. 

Morning came and Doris rose with- 
out Nannett's knowledge. After all, she 
did not come to the farm to be combed 
and fussed up and worried to death; in 
fact, she had put the old life behind her 
and intended to follow out the simple 
life to the letter. A stroll through the 
woods and a drink from the spring, 
also a trip about the old farm to view 
its every nook and corner, then to rush 
back and up to her room to dress for 
breakfast. Nannett was horrified to 
find Doris 5 morning dress all drabbled 
from the morning dew and the dainty 
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lace covered with burrs, while the black 
hair was combed back perfectly plain 
and plaited down her back. "If Mr. 
Ray Meyers could only see you now, 
and view this place, I wonder what he 
would say, Miss Doris?" 

"Well, he may get the chance for I 
have written him of my discovery, and 
he is liable to appear upon the scene 
most any time, so be prepared, Nan- 
nett. Now to attend to our baggage. 
I had quite forgotten it," and they im- 
mediately stole down the stairs and 
found their way to the table, where the 
hot coffee threw a tempting odor about 
the kitchen. Hot muffins and fried 
chicken and cream gravy, also a large 
pitcher full of molasses, and one of 
milk, sat waiting for them, while a 
small, slim figure in a pair of greenish 
brown trousers and a jumper coat and 
red suspenders sat at the head of the 
table, his small, bead-like eyes staring 
in surprise at the two girls before him. 
"Pa, this is Doris, and there yonder is 
Nannie. Now you see that the girls git 
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plenty to eat, and mind, you don't dare 
to leave that table till they're finished." 
A grin spread over the slim face of Pa 
Hopkins as he went on tosay as how 
a man was hen-pecked nowadays, and 
when they had finished, Ma Hopkins 
busied herself about the house, while 
she gave Pa strict orders to git them 
girls' trunks up to them and not to fool 
around about it either. Taking a chew 
of "twisted tobacco," as he termed it, 
plug cut, he grabbed an old brown hat 
that had undoubtedly served him many 
seasons, and took the water bucket on 
his arm and left the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Three days had passed, yet not a 
soul had come about the place. Doris 
began to lose hope. She wandered 
about the old farm and watched for 
the mail, yet not a line from Ray 
Meyers. It suddenly dawned upon her 
that she had forgotten to send him the 
address or how to reach her, and has- 
tening to her room she got her hat and 
ran off down the road towards the sta- 
tion, two miles from the farm. At last 
she had found the telegraph office and 
she sent a wire, then started back to- 
wards the farm, but the clouds looked 
threatening and the sky looked so black 
she began to fear for her reaching home 
ahead of the rain. The wind had 
started to blow and her hat had sailed 
down the road while she ran madly 
ahead in close pursuit. A clap of thun- 
der and a flash of lightning, and then 
a steady downpour. She stopped and 
looked about her for shelter, but not a 
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sign of a place to be seen. The farm 
houses were some distance apart and 
she had gotten quite a ways from the 
depot. She ran along, drenched, the 
water dripping from her hair, and she 
had yet two miles to go. Not a wagon 
or buggy behind her, and she felt al- 
most afraid to seek shelter beneath a 
tree. She had about decided to do so, 
however, when another flash of light- 
ning and a peal of thunder made her 
blood run cold in her veins and a tree 
fell with a crash not far from where 
she was standing, frightened, not 
knowing which way to turn. She 
caught sight of a black covered wagon 
ahead of her. Gypsies, perhaps, and 
another fear took possession of her. 
On and on it came and suddenly 
stopped at one side of the road, and a 
black-robed figure stepped out and con- 
fronted her, peering in her face as if 
in search of someone, and Doris recog- 
nized it as being the garb of a nun. 
She asked where Doris was going, and 
she hastily related to her that she lived 
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two miles over the hill and had been 
overtaken by the storm. The mm re- 
marked that if she meant at the Hop- 
kins farm, they had just come from 
there and would gladly see her safely 
home. Doris got in and secretly 
scanned the faces of the girls in the 
black leather covered seats. Their sol- 
emn black gowns and their unbecom- 
ing bonnets, but not a familiar face 
among them, at least not that of Jane 
Drew. 

Doris became interested in the con- 
vent life and began to question the 
Sister that sat beside her. Finding 
where the convent was located up in 
Walnut Hills, and at last with tremb- 
ling lips she managed to inquire as to 
whether they had a girl in the school 
by the name of Jane Drew. The girls 
across the seats looked at each other, 
and sank back into silence, as the stern 
face of the nun turned coldly toward 
them. "We did have a Jane Drew in 
our school; a girl of marked beauty, 
and a mass of beautiful golden hair. A 
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queer creature of impulse that gave us 
much worry and trouble, but one night 
the latter part of the week she made 
her escape through the dormitory win- 
dow and let herself down by tying the 
sheets together, and dropped three 
stories to the ground. We have been 
unable to locate her since, and have 
heard nothing of her, although we have 
used every possible means of locating 
her, and her parents are now in con- 
stant search for the child. Do you 
know Jane Drew?" 

"Yes, she was a very dear friend of 
mine, and I have not seen her for 
years." 

"Well, here we are," and the wagon 
stopped in front of the gate, while 
Doris thanked them for having brought 
her safely home. She hastened up to 
get on dry clothing and found Nannett 
with a horrified look upon her face as 
Doris stepped into the room. "Aren't 
you a sight, though you look like a lit- 
tle wet chicken. For goodness sake 
you will die if you carry on in this 
fashion, and I will get blamed for not 
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letting your friends know of your wild 
life in this wilderness. Doris, let's go 
from here. I will suddenly lose my 
mind if we stay much longer. Why, a 
week will seem a lifetime to me. Surely 
you cannot really be serious in saying 
that you are contented to live like a 
heathen." 

"Now, Nannett, that will do. I have 
made one wonderful discovery and I 
dare say that we may be here a day or 
so longer, and maybe not very much 
longer than that either, for Jane Drew 
has made her escape from the convent 
and is at large some place about Cin- 
cinnati. I feel quite sure of it. Just 
be patient till I can get in touch with 
Ray Meyers, and I dare say you will 
get enough of traveling about for ex- 
citement, so now don't argue with me 
any longer tonight, for I must think, 
and be alone, so good-night." 
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CHAPTER V. 

And now to take a peep into the life 
of the wilful wildflower of society who 
had caused so much anxiety for her 
parents that they had secretly taken 
her to parts unknown the very night 
of Audrey Drew's unsatisfactory con- 
versation with his daughter in his pri- 
vate study. Sleep had soon overtaken 
her as she threw herself across her bed 
without disrobing, while Mother Drew 
made hurried preparations for a very 
unpleasant journey. 

During Audrey Drew's travels he 
had learned the ins and outs oi all the 
large cities and lost no time in forming 
his plans to place the little lady Jane 
in the care of the Sisters in the hills 
of an old Ohio convent, and soon had 
her secreted in the care of the faithful 
nun, who had listened to the interest- 
ing particulars regarding this strange 
child of nature. And having been 
warned to give out no information re- 
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garding their whereabouts after their 
departure, leaving her full particulars 
as to how she could get in touch with 
them at a moment's notice by wire. 

With tear-stained eyes, Mother Drew 
bent over the slumbering figure who 
had been carried to a little white bed 
in the dormitory, perhaps a few drops 
of chloroform had been placed over the 
pretty face, to assure them of her safe 
removal from her home to this silent 
place of abode, but feeling satisfied 
that all this was being done as an act 
of kindness to this creature of impulse. 

The dawn of a very beautiful day 
stole over the hills of Ohio, while a fast 
speeding train bore two unhappy souls 
onward to a new and emptier exist- 
ence. Jane would be missed indeed and 
it was with aching hearts they had 
taken to this sudden decision. The 
bright morning sun stole into the con- 
vent windows and cast a shadow about 
the room, and rested playfully upon 
the faces of the occupants of seven lit- 
tle white beds that stood all in a row 
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along the wall of the dormitory. A 
pretty sight to behold if some romantic 
artist could have been so fortunate as 
to find his way to the top of the high 
gray walls by means of a ladder, rest- 
ing himself upon the window ledge, 
while sketching the beautiful young 
faces before him. But artists and lad- 
ders were forbidden delicacies around 
this secluded spot. 

Slowly the tired, weary eyes of Jane 
Drew opened widely and she stared 
about her, scarcely possible for her to 
realize if she were awake or dreaming. 
Rudely gathering herself up and star- 
ing about her in wild surprise and hor- 
ror. It was all very plain to be seen 
that she was not in her own little room 
in her home, and the thought struck 
her like a flash that she had been se- 
cretly carried away to the dreaded in- 
terior of a despised boarding school. 
She rose and paced wildly about the 
dormitory, gazing down at the strange 
faces there before her, and darting 
across the room, she beat madly on the 
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windows with her tiny white fists. The 
sudden noise roused the other occu- 
pants of the room, who rose to greet 
her, half surprise and pleasure mingling 
in their faces. Jane stood rooted to 
the spot while all eyes were turned 
upon her. At last Jane burst into tears, 
while she was immediately surrounded 
by seven white-pajamaed figures, who 
hastened to comfort her. As they 
huddled about the pretty Jane, the 
black-robed nun made her way to the 
group and laid her hand on Jane's arm, 
who turned and confronted her with a 
look of indignant anger flashing from 
her eyes. "How came I here in this 
place, shut out from the world and my 
people? Where are they — my father 
and mother, who have never been 
away from me before in all my life? 
Where am I, and how came I to be 
in these unpleasant surroundings?" 

"Hush, child, do not say such unkind 
things, nor give way to such a fit of 
temper. You are quite safe within the 
good keeping of very good people, and 
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it has been the wish of your parents 
that you are here, for they themselves 
have brought you to us." 

"But how does it happen that I knew 
nothing at all about this? I do not 
understand. It's all such a mystery, 
and like a hideous dream to me. It is 
a crime and I shall hate them for this 
unkind act so long as I live, and I shall 
never forgive or speak to them again." 

The patient nun failed utterly in try- 
ing to comfort her, and left her in the 
care of the girls who would perhaps 
gain more headway with this wilful 
child, but Jane was not to be com- 
forted, in fact she immediately sat flat 
in a heap on the floor while she gave 
way to positive hysterics. She was 
angered, disappointed and shamefully 
abused ahd tricked by her people and 
she would not soon forget it, and worst 
of all stolen away in the dead of night, 
and handled very much against her 
will. Her head began to ache and her 
cheeks were flushed with fever. The 
girls tried in vain to console her, even 
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though they related to her many joys 
of the convent life. Of the trips once 
a week to the country and luncheon in 
the woods, and that it was not half so 
bad as she had pictured it. Also of the 
stolen sweets they managed to partake 
of, and the trips to the city to shop of 
an afternoon, even though a nun ac- 
companied them. There were lots of 
good times afforded in the walls of this 
school, the candy shops and the many 
little treats that their spending money 
would afford them, and they judged 
from Jane's style of dress and her 
marked personality that she was the 
child of wealthy parents. After all, 
was it possible that she was to be fur- 
nished with spending money? It, no 
doubt, had suddenly ceased as well as 
all the rest of her daily habits had done, 
and if they would be so unkind as to 
steal her away from her home in the 
dead of night and place her in this 
lonely deserted spot, the chances were 
that they had made no arrangements 
as to her future comforts while there, 
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and even though they might write to 
her, she fully made up her mind that 
they should receive no reply. No, never 
would she put her pen to paper to write 
them a line. She would suddenly drift 
out of their lives alone and forgotten, 
and had they not willed it so? 

Jane held out all day, without touch- 
ing a bite to eat, and Sister Alicia had 
tried every possible means of handling 
her, but to no avail. 

Three days slowly went by, and at 
last the wilful Jane was persuaded to 
wander about the convent grounds. 
Yes, she would do so, her curiosity 
being aroused as to the appearance of 
the place which was to be her future 
abode, for how long she could not fore- 
tell. Not once did she relent nor enter 
into anything about her, and the girls 
gave up in despair of ever making her 
contented with her surroundings. 
Chapel services she was compelled to 
attend. This she knew, but it only 
served to make her feel all the more 
obstinate and discontented. She existed 
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from day to day, yet not a line from 
Mother or Dad Drew. The following 
morning, however, she was surprised 
to receive a letter that Sister Alicia 
held out towards her, and she saw that 
it was in her mother's handwriting. 
She looked upon it with a revengeful 
feeling while her lip quivered. Her 
pride indeed had been trampled beneath 
her feet, and she hastily left the build- 
ing and walked out into the grounds 
and seating herself beneath a vine-cov- 
ered summer house, she tore it open 
with trembling fingers and read. It 
was postmarked California. What a 
wonderful time they were having, no 
doubt, while she was imprisoned in this 
hateful dungeon, alone and forgotten 
by them. Well, it didn't make much 
difference to her as to what part of 
the globe they had seen fit to anchor, 
in fact since she had been rudely cast 
out of their lives nothing mattered 
much to her. Ah, how very unhappy 
and lonely she felt, to be sure. 
She proceeded to read the few lines 
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there before hen It had been written 

Monday : 

"Imagine, Jane, evidently consider- 
ing me devoid of feeling, just how 
much it would cost me to give you up 
and to be separated from you for per- 
haps one year at least, but I have made 
the far greater sacrifice, even though 
you may not see or realize it now. It 
is, however, all for your future welfare 
and happiness. Your father has settled 
a comfortable sum of money in a Cincin- 
nati bank which you may cheek against 
at any time. 

Be cheerful, child, and do not let 
your parents be disappointed in you. 
Think kindly of us and an occasional 
letter from you will please two hungry 
hearts. You are clever, Jane. Enter in 
all that is before you and you will one 
day thank us for having saved you 
from yourself. 

Devoutly, 

Your Mother." 

So this was all that she had to sayi 
Clever, was she? Well, yes, she would 
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prove herself to be all of that, and 
clever enough also to free herself from 
these cold, gray walls. She would 
stand alone for the first time in her 
young life, and act as she saw fit to 
do in her own behalf. Yet how seem- 
ingly impossible to beg away from the 
cold gaze of the Sisters, for in every 
nook and corner she sought to wander, 
the solemn figure of a nun would 
emerge from some secret hiding place. 
They paraded about on all sides to see 
that the girls walked the straight and 
narrow path. What mockery, not even 
permitted to laugh aloud nor to run 
along in a happy, carefree way. Stern, 
straight-laced airs alone were permitted 
within the walls of the convent. Life 
was indeed shut out in this silent abode, 
no matter how you might feel about it. 
You must carry out the rules to the 
letter, hiding your inmost feelings and 
impersonating an entirely different 
character other than yourself. You 
must appear just as they had schooled 
you to be. Then were they not forced 
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to act a lie, and the black-garbed nun's 
watchful eye held them closely within 
bondage. They would scale these walls 
for just one peep into the outer world, 
but they could not get far enough away 
to carry out that impulse. Was it not 
a prison and she did not intend to be 
forced to remain here any longer. 

Jane rose and tucked the letter in the 
cuff of her convent dress — ugly thing, 
these black rags, and how she hated 
them! She had been clothed in laces 
and velvets, dressed now in very much 
the same way as a pauper and a char- 
ity school could not have dressed their 
inmates any plainer. True, plain 
clothes, simplicity and modesty alone 
reigned amidst the life behind these 
cold, gray walls, but she cared not for 
their teachings and she would free her- 
self from this life of torment this very 
night — but how? — that was the ques- 
tion. 

Her eye caught sight of a newspaper 
lying in the corner of the walls and she 
rose and picked it up secretly, folding 
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it so as to slide inside the front of her 
dress, and walked wearily back into the 
building. Feeling quite sure that she 
was alone, she glanced through it, for 
newspapers were another forbidden del- 
icacy of the school. Suddenly her eyes 
were riveted on a clipping wherein 
Doris Gray's name came out in full 
view. It merely stated that after the 
death of her aunt the little lady had 
departed with her maid and sought rest 
and quiet in the hills of Ohio on the 
old Hopkins farm near Cincinnati. She 
looked at the paper. It was dated back 
three days* Maybe Doris Gray was 
still there and within reach of her, 
unaware of her being not far off, alone 
and deserted by her people. Well, 
things indeed had taken a turn; per- 
haps, too, fate was not so unkind after 
all. 

A smile stole about the wilful face 
of Jane Drew. Steps in the corridor 
caused her to thrust the paper beneath 
the covers of her bed, secretly planning^ 
however, to make her immediate es- 
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cape. Sister Alicia came over to Jane 
and laid her hand on the golden head. 
"Why do you sit alone here instead of 
wandering about the grounds and en- 
joying the fresh air after study hour?" 
"Sister, I have a letter from my mother 
and I should like my check book and 
the name of the bank in the city, that 
I may do some shopping tomorrow, if 
you will allow me." 

"All right, I will accompany you, 
Jane, and after chapel services tonight 
you may come to me for the check 
book, which I have in my keeping/' 
A sigh of relief escaped the lips of the 
child that had been termed clever. Af- 
ter all what if the nun had refused to 
give her the belongings until they had 
gotten to the city? Jane dared not 
think of what a refusal would have 
meant to her, and things were indeed 
drifting along sweetly enough. The 
dimly lighted dormitory appeared even 
more gloomy than ever as one by one 
the girls returned. 

The sound of the convent bell rang 
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out clearly and they drifted into the 
chapel. How very tiresome the daily 
routine had been, yet tonight was the 
end. Yes, at any cost. Soon they had 
all retired for the night, and she slipped 
her pajamas over her clothing ready to 
make her escape if such could be pos- 
sible. At last the lights were flashed, 
leaving the place in utter darkness, save 
for the clear, round moon that shone 
in through the windows. Jane peered 
about her, feeling quite sure that all 
were fast asleep. She stole softly to 
the cot of the slumbering nun. What 
a pity and yet perhaps they were happy 
and contented with their lot, but she 
was not, and that was all that was nec- 
essary for her to think about. She 
hastily jerked the sheets from off her 
undisturbed bed, and tied them into 
hard knots, slipping softly towards the 
windows in fear of making one false 
step that would mean her discovery. 
Slowly the window went up, while she 
fastened the sheet to the edge of the 
window ledge. She measured the dis- 
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tance below and a shudder of fear crept 
over her. Supposing she should slip 
and fall those three stories, and be 
picked up in the morning a hideous, 
lifeless mass. She had almost changed 
her mind, when a stifled cough has- 
tened her decision. With quick steps 
she swung into space, and stood bal- 
ancing on one tiny foot on the outside 
ledge of the window, and with a leap 
she was slowly descending and had 
reached the second story in safety. She 
rested for awhile on the ledge of the 
window, and again swung into space, 
her hands burning fiercely from the 
death-like grip she had upon the sheets. 
Onward she sped, until at last with a 
thump she struck the ground, and gath- 
ering herself up she ran with terrific 
speed towards the gates. 

They laughed in mockery while she 
tried to force them to open, but a large 
Yale lock held them fast. She knew 
that she could not climb over, for the 
bars were straight up and down, no 
way to possibly get a foothold. Again 
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she was foiled, yet she stole softly 
about the grounds, having about given 
up in despair, fearful of what she must 
face on the morrow, when her escape 
had been known. A frightened Mal- 
tese kitten hurried across the path, 
and darted from sight through a clus- 
ter of rose bushes. Jane pulled the 
thick mass to one side, and there she 
found a hole in the wall large enough 
for her to crawl through. She pricked 
her fingers on the bushes while she 
wondered what the rest of her would 
be like should she attempt to make her 
escape through the opening. No time 
to ponder, however, for the figure of 
a man came slowly down the driveway 
and made for the gates. The janitor 
on his way to feel sure that the place 
was safely guarded against any intruder 
during the night. It was not yet nine- 
thirty. This Jane was sure of, for all 
inmates of the school were fast asleep 
at nine o'clock, and surely she had not 
been here more than ten minutes. 
Nearer and nearer came the figure to- 
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wards her, while she stepped back to 
feel sure she was hidden from view, 
and with one mad dash for liberty she 
crawled through the hole in the wall. 
Scratched and bleeding, she tried to 
free herself from the bushes, but her 
hair had caught in a tangled mass and 
held her fast, while she tugged and 
pulled in wild despair. Finally she 
remembered having her penknife in the 
pocket of her dress and after consider- 
able trouble she succeeded in cutting 
herself loose, while a tiny blonde ring- 
let remained as a sweet reminder of 
the successful escape of the runaway. 

It was almost ten o'clock when she 
found her way towards the city, and 
hailed a cab, and was soon being driven 
to a small hotel, where she sought 
shelter for the night under another 
name. The chambermaid came through 
the halls at an early hour and tapped 
upon her door, and was told to come 
in. Jane wore no hat, and the maid 
had formed her hurried opinion that 
she had made a quick getaway from 
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some unknown end of the globe, and 
a scared look overspread her tired, 
coarse face as she hastened clumsily 
toward the door. Supposing this fair 
creature before her were to be crazy, 
insane, wild, and everything that was 
horrible came into her mind in a gulp, 
escaping from her keeper perhaps. Jane 
rose as if to speak to her. "Away 
from me, woman ! I do not know where 
you came from. Away from me or I 
will yell for help, and I am giving you 
fair warning beforehand." 

Convulsed with laughter at the com- 
ical sight before her, trembling, ignor- 
ant thing that she was, while Jane 
laughingly replied that she was per- 
fectly harmless and would not hurt her. 
"I merely want your help if you will 
but listen to me. I am no escaped 
lunatic, but simply a mere runaway girl 
from school that wishes to return to 
her people, and in order to do so I must 
masquerade, that I may not be dis- 
covered. You see I have no wraps of 
any kind. Isn't that proof that I am 
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telling you a straight story? I wish to 
get out of here as quickly as possible 
and I must have a few articles of ap- 
parel at once. Now the thing is to seek 
a way to do so." 

Jane stole over to the dresser and 
hurriedly wrote on a white slip of paper 
the few things needed, and turning, she 
asked the chambermaid to get a tape 
measure and return to her. "All right, 
Miss," and with a bow she departed 
and returned with the tape. Jane in- 
formed her that she wished to get her 
hands on a suit of boy's clothes, a hat, 
pair of boy's shoes, also a black wig, 
and shirt, socks, and collar and tie, and 
if this could be obtained that she would 
pay her well for her trouble. "Sure, 
Miss, and I believe that you are telling 
me the truth all right, about paying 
me for the trouble, but I believe you 
are up to some mischief and are telling 
me a lie about returning to your people 
in a garb like that. It's a runaway 
from your husband, a parents' pickins 
of some moneyed old man, that don't 
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just came up to your high idears, and 
I'll have nothing to do with it. No, 
indade, for the divil will overtake me, 
and I'll have the law on me for helping 
you in your scames." 

Jane wrestled impatiently with the 
ignorant individual before her and once 
again proceeded to convince her she 
was but a runaway school girl, "but 
you may save yourself the trouble, 
Miss, for sure and your folks will be 
after marchin' you right back, and you 
will be on your knays for the ind of 
time doin* penance for your rash act." 

"Well, maybe so, but let us talk 
quickly. I have no time to lose. I wish 
to leave the city as soon as possible." 

"Sure, and have ye the ready cash to 
do all this with? And to pay me for 
my hand in the pie ? I am a poor, hard- 
working woman, and nowadays it takes 
money to buy land and to put a linin* 
on the pit of your stomach." 

"Oh, well, don't worry about that. 
Let me see. I wish you to measure me 
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for a suit, and it must be of dark ma- 
terial, strictly in style." 

"Of course I should imagine you 
would tend to the style part of it from 
the looks of you. Style has been your 
middle name," and a chuckle escaped 
her lips. "I shall write the measure- 
ments down as you give them to me, 
and now you had better turn the key 
in the door lest we might be disturbed." 

"Sure and if you're looking for 
trouble I will be after leavin* right 



now." 



"I wish you to go purchase such a 
suit at the nearest tailoring shop." 

"Sure, and I can't do that! Do you 
want me to be after losing me job, for 
leaving the place on duty?" and she 
stood erect, her fists resting on her 
hips, while indignation spread about 
the corners of her mouth. 

Well, call someone that will." 
r Now, that's more like it. I will go 
after Jim. He is a Jack of all trades 
around here and I feel quite sure he 
will be after seekin* a bit of loose 
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change. All right, Miss, I will be back 

in a jiffy." 

A knock on the door broke the anxi- 
ety a few minutes later and the cham- 
bermaid led a bashful-looking individ- 
ual with very red face into the room. 
Jane dotted down a few things on a 
slip of paper, and writing a check she 
signed her name on the back and 
handed it to the so-called Jim. "That 
will do. Now make all haste and re- 
turn to me as quickly as possible, and 
remember to keep silent as to your 
errand." A broad grin was his only 
reply, and he turned and was gone. 

An hour later Jim returned, his arms 
full of numerous bundles and all out 
of breath he stood before them. Jane 
handed him twenty-five dollars, while 
a look of surprise stole over his face, 
for to him that seemed a considerable 
amount of money. "You may go," and 
she turned to say to the chambermaid 
who had proceeded to follow, "I wish 
you to remain and help me to get into 
these things, if you please." 
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"Sure and I will do that, but it all 
seems like a fairy tale to me, and I 
should say sure and I fale like the 
Cinderella in the good book/' Jane 
smiled while she opened the boxes and 
scattered their contents about the bed. 
Nothing was missing, from the neat 
black buttoned shoes to the stiff linen 
collar and black bow tie, the soft white 
shirt and jaunty vest, a black pair of 
silk socks, supporters and a belt fas- 
tened to the waist of the trousers, in 
fact everything that could complete the 
furnishings of a well-groomed young 
man. She proceeded to get into the 
outfit and tucking the soft yellow curls 
beneath the closely cropped wig. "Some 
brunette," spoke the maid, while she 
smiled at the figure before her. 

Next, Jane got into the linen, while 
a severe tugging at the collarband 
made it necessary for the chambermaid 
to again come to the rescue. "Sure 
and yer black in the face, and I doubt 
if anyone would recognize yer if yer 
peraded about lookin' like that/' 
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At last the collar slipped into place, 
and after several unsuccessful attempts 
to tie the bow tie, Jane decided to let 
it go as it was, though she laughingly 
admitted it was a bit amateurish look- 
ing. The suit fitted the dainty figure to 
perfection while the shoes looked al- 
most comical, as she proceeded to put 
one foot forward by way of a masculine 
stride. 

Three or four parades across the 
room, however, and a look or two in 
the mirror convinced her that she 
would do, and taking her convent garb 
and feminine apparel in a heap she 
handed them over to the astonished 
chambermaid, who was lost in a dream 
of her coming approach down the aisle 
on Sunday morning, while all eyes 
must be undoubtedly turned on her. 
Jane thrust a bill in her hand and bade 
her good-by, thanking her for her kind- 
ness to her, and left the room. "Sure 
and of all the fairy queens come to life, 
the little lady was all of that," and 
making a sign of the cross, she mur- 
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mured a prayer in Jane's behalf of a 
safe return home. 

Jane hurriedly departed and, seem- 
ingly unnoticed, hailed a cab and was 
soon on her way to the station en route 
for the Hopkins farm in the hills. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Pa, who's that coming down the 
lane yonder? Peers to be a city chap, 
and a stranger in these here parts, and 
jest my luck to be caught with a dirty 
gingham dress and soiled apron." 

Ma Hopkins flitted about excitedly 
while Pa Hopkins got up and stood in 
the doorway, knocking the ashes from 
his corncob pipe, and peering toward 
the gate. "I reckon somehow he's lost 
his way." Just then a polite young 
man made his approach and rested one 
foot on the corner of the porch step, 
raising his hat and thrusting a tiny 
white hand out to the stranger before 
him. "Edwin Dare is my name, and 
I came in search of a lady that I had 
hopes of locating in your home. This 
is the Hopkins farm, is it not?" And 
a nod of assent from Pa Hopkins as- 
sured the young man that it was. "I 
believe that Miss Doris Gray has been 
stopping with you for a few days, and 
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I should like some information regard- 
ing her whereabouts, if you please, as 
she is a very dear friend of mine." No 
doubt, thought Pa Hopkins, who pro- 
ceeded to grin without reply, while the 
supposed Edwin Dare began to lose 
patience. "Well, Doris Gray was here, 
but I dare say she is traveling around 
now, the Lord knows where." Ma 
Hopkins, on hearing the mention of 
Doris Gray's name, made all haste to 
appear upon the scene. A stiff calico 
dress and clean, white apron, which 
had slipped to one side in haste to hear 
all that was being said. 

"Law me, now, if it's Doris Gray 
you're looking for, I reckon as how you 
will find her somewheres between here 
and the North Pole, for she is hunting 
far and wide for that runaway girl from 
New York and as how lonesome she is 
since her old aunt's death, she will 
never rest till she has found her and 
takes her home with her. Pa, you'd 
better be running for the mail. There 
goes the mail cart down the road yon- 
der, and we might git a line from the 
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folks today. Peers to me she be a long 
time letting us hear from her," 

The silent figure in the black cloth 
suit leaned up against the porch while 
Pa Hopkins never budged an inch, 
seemingly unaware of his wife's last 
remark. "Well, I never in all my life 
saw such a man who kin fall asleep 
standing up," and she landed Pa such 
a thump in the back he was half way 
down the lane before he half realized 
what had happened to him. Jane 
doubled up in a knot, laughing at the 
quaint ways of these two strange char- 
acters before her. Slow, but sure, Pa 
Hopkins returned with his hands full 
of mail; a newspaper, two letters and 
a card, which Ma hastily snatched from 
him and immediately showed signs of 
disappointment until the card slipped 
to the floor of the porch. Jane waited 
impatiently while Ma Hopkins picked 
it up and glanced over the few lines. 
"Of all things! She says as how they 
have reached Chicago, and they haint 
seen hide nor hair of that girl, and 
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Doris says she is leaving for New York 
in great disappointment, and tired out 
from her long journey." Edwin asked 
when the card was dated. He felt 
that it would give him time to reach 
New York the same time Doris did, 
and he made haste to be on his way, 
but not until Ma Hopkins had suc- 
ceeded in furnishing a "bite to eat to 
tide him on his way during his trip." 
Pa Hopkins hitched up and they drove 
to the depot, and another day's happen- 
ings were at an end. 

The plan worked magically. Jane 
felt light hearted and almost happy as 
she alighted from the cab, with quick 
step, en route to New York, feeling 
satisfied that no one had discovered 
her masquerading in boy's attire. She 
had been even more successful than 
she had hoped for, and hurriedly 
formed her plans to be safely secreted 
in Doris Gray's home before she her- 
self had arrived. She tried to picture 
the scene; the surprise at finding a 
stranger there to greet her. What if 
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the servants should recognize her? But 
she cast the thought from her mind 
and was soon safely seated in the train 
that sped madly on its way to her old 
home town. All that was passing 
through her mind as she sat there can 
be readily imagined, and the trip 
seemed endless indeed, tired and worn 
from all she had passed through in so 
short a time. She fell asleep and was 
shaken from her peaceful slumber by 
the conductor, who had made it known 
they had reached New York. She lost 
no time in alighting from the train and 
soon found her way to the entrance to 
the Grand Central Station. Calling a 
cab, she gave the driver a few instruc- 
tions, and settled back amid the cush- 
ions. 

The Gray home was brilliantly 
lighted on this eventful night, and she 
made a hasty retreat from the cab, paid 
her bill and stole lightly down the 
driveway leading to the house. A mo- 
ment later she stood upon the porch 
while her fingers toyed nervously with 
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the bell. The door was opened almost 
instantly while an old familiar figure 
stood ready to admit what he supposed 
to be the return of Doris Gray. A 
look of disappointment spread over his 
face, while the figure in the black 
clothes hastened to ask for Miss Gray, 
hoping, however, that she had not yet 
put in her appearance. "Miss Gray is 
not in the city, but expected to return 
at any moment. You may come in and 
wait if you wish, but I dare say her 
arrival is very uncertain." 

"Very well, I will wait." As she 
stepped into the hall she smiled to her- 
self at the deeper tone of voice she had 
managed to put forth. The servant of 
the house taking his hat and gloves and 
showing him into the living room, say- 
ing, "You will find the evening paper 
on the table if you care to read, sir." 

"Very well, I thank you." Jane sat 
down near the window, her eyes wan- 
dering about the familiar apartment, 
recalling the last visit there, when Dad 
Drew had made his unexpected call in 
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search of his daughter. What would 
they say, she wondered, if they but 
knew that she was safely planted back 
there again, while they were, no doubt, 
believing her to be safely sheltered 
within the cold gray walls of the hated 
boarding school. No doubt great ex- 
citement had prevailed when her sud- 
den disappearance was made known, 
even now they were in search of her. ' 
She stirred nervously about. Would 
Doris Gray never come? Just then 
the servant appeared with a glass of 
wine on a tray and sat it down before 
her. Thanking him, she lifted the glass 
and drained it. Time seemed to drag 
dreadfully. She did not know how long 
she had waited, but ages seemingly to 
her, when a cab was heard coming up 
the drive, and the door closed, and a 
moment later Nannett and Doris Gray 
in company with Ray Meyers stood be- 
fore her. She had quite forgotten Ray 
Meyers during her hurried anxiety to 
get in touch with Doris Gray, whom she 
knew was in search of her, and when 
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she was rudely confronted by the tall, 
manly form of her lover, she lost con- 
trol of herself and seemed unable to 
regain composure again. She rose to 
her feet and started towards them as 
Nannett let the baggage fall in a heap 
to the floor. She had undoubtedly rec- 
ognized her. She glanced towards the 
mirror in one end of the room and her 
face was ash gray. She grabbed for 
the table, while she unconsciously 
called Doris' name. "Do you not know 
me?" And she immediately tore the 
black wig from her head, while a mass 
of yellow ringlets fell about her shoul- 
ders. 

"Jane!" And the two tiny girlish 
figures were locked in each other's 
arms. Ray Meyers had lost his voice 
entirely, utterly unable to speak or 
move. A moment of exchanged greet- 
ings and tears from the two girls, and 
Doris Gray purposely darted out of the 
room, leaving Ray and Jane alone. He 
stole softly to her side, and taking her 
up in his arms, pressed a kiss upon her 
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pale cheek. "Will you be my wife, 
little runaway girl ? Can you willingly 
consent to share the rest of your days 
within my care? I shall try to make 
you very happy." A tiny golden head 
curled timidly beneath his arm, and 
Doris Gray, who could stand the sus- 
pense no longer, made her way into the 
room. 

"Well, of all things to happen all in 
one day! My little favorite returned 
safely to me, only to be stolen away 
again by my very best friend! Shame 
on you, Ray," and going over she 
laughingly placed her hands on their 
bent heads, while a "God bless you, my 
children," escaped from her lips. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bright days followed with nothing 
to mar the happiness that reigned 
within the walls of the Gray home, 
and at the end of a month the doors 
of the Drew mansion on Fifth Avenue 
were again thrown open, while the 
whole house was turned upside down, 
and the rearrangement of things 
showed signs of a coming event. One 
evening at dusk, a somewhat nervous 
couple drove up to the house and 
walked up the steps. The house was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the decora- 
tions within gave signs of a very elab- 
orate celebration. It was Jane Drew's 
wedding eve, and Doris Gray was to 
be bridesmaid. While Charles Rankin 
had offered his congratulations in be- 
half of their future happiness and had 
taken his disappointment gracefully, 
and had promised to be best man at the 
wedding. Jane Drew never appeared 
more beautiful than she did in her 
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snow-white wedding robe, the bridal 
veil caught up with orange blossoms, 
while a tiny stray curl rested saucily 
upon her cheek. The old friends all 
gathered about her and a more beauti- 
ful wedding had never been remem- 
bered than that of Jane Drew and Ray 
Meyers. 

Mother and Dad Drew felt secretly 
happy and contented to have Jane 
in the hands of so noble a char- 
acter. Immediately after the wedding 
feast they departed for the South, while 
Mother and Father Drew remained 
alone within the walls of their old 
home, Audrey Drew having retired 
from the road and settled down to 
share the remainder of his days with 
his faithful wife. 

Jane's wild, restless nature had been 
curbed at last, and love had overpow- 
ered this creature of impulse and she 
had found that which her young heart 
had hungered for. Back in the walls 
of the Gray home the lonely figure of 
Doris Gray, seemingly forgotten, 
spends her life in a secluded way, seek- 
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ing amusement in the outer world as 
fancy takes her, amidst the gayety, 
lights and music, and spending her 
summer months with Jane and Ray, 
and their parents in the Drew mansion, 
while a tiny, dainty baby girl toddles 
about the drawing room, answering to 
the name of Doris. Quite proud, how- 
ever, to have her child bear the name 
of her little favorite, that is known 
amidst her friends as "New York's 
Lonely Butterfly." 

The End. 
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